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capable of growth, as of deterioration, " chang-
ing according to the nature of its deeds for
better or worse," as Plato said, then this is
not the aspect of animism rejected by Budd-
hism.    This is clear from the usual form of
argument, given above, by which the Atman-
istic soul-belief is refuted.     But such a view,
in  Buddhist  eyes,   surrenders  the  essential
soulship of soul, and reduces it to a sort of
sixth khandha, or factor of that individuality
which dissolves at each death, but which, as a
sort of force set free, results in the birth and
growth of a new individual.    The Buddhists
demurred only to anything that enters into,
and is integral with, life as we know it, and
yet is excluded from the law of becoming.
If, in the midst of this law or order, wherein
transient phenomena were ever being called
up  by  transient  antecedents,   and  causing
others in their turn, we interpolate something
that is not so called into being, but has a
special nature of its own, we upset the order
of the phenomenal universe by bringing in a
new mystery, which explains nothing in that
order save from without.

Let us now turn to the after-born syste-
matizers, and watch their efforts to elucidate
and keep intact the original mandate. First,
the lucid, direct parables of Nagasena in the
Milinda:

" Sir," asks Milinda, " can there be rebirth
where there is no transmigrating (passing
on) ? " " Yes, sire, there is the former with-